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Editorial Comment 


A Warning to “Foreigners” 


| professional, business, and artistic life, 

New York City is a magnet which seeks 
to draw to itself the best talent in the coun- 
try. Wall Street, Broadway, and the Metro- 
politan Opera—each represents in its field 
the highest goal of the ambitious. New York 
City in turn welcomes genius and talent 
from all corners of the earth and is willing 
to pay the price to attract it. Strangely out 
of line with this “open-door” attitude toward 
talent is the recent action of the New York 
City Municipal Assembly in overriding 
Mayor LaGuardia’s veto of a bill which re- 
quires that present employees must be resi- 
dents of the city by the first of the year and 
that new employees after that date must have 
been residenis for three years. Mayor La- 
Guardia has had the courage in recent years 
to go outside the city for several depart- 
ment heads and has taken as his criterion 
the best qualified men available wherever 
they can be found. A complete list of public 
and private institutions in New York City 
which have crossed the city limits for talent 
would be quite lengthy. Many would be 
the number that had violated this imaginary 


local patriotism, which is in reality merely 
political jingoism. Moreover, how can a 
councilman keep on good terms with his 
conscience when voting blindly for the 
“home” boy while perhaps his own daughter 
is a school teacher in another city? If high 
employment walls are good for a city, then 
why not smaller walls for wards and so on? 
Such a policy followed to its logical con- 
clusion is disgusting to any thinking per- 
son because of its shallowness. 


* * * 


“Anybody Can See Him” 


UCH has been written and many 
words spoken on the philosophy of 
the human side of government, but the wise 
politician is a past master in the art of ap- 
plication. It is written in the books that all 
should be treated alike, that what is granted 
to one should not be denied another, and so 
ad infinitum. Two recent observations of 
the writer have served to illustrate how dif- 
ferently this theory of public relations can be 
translated into action. 
On a recent visit to a certain city not 
notable for good government I call at the 
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city hall to pay my respects to the mayor. 
I enter the waiting room (more appropriately 
reception room) and I ask the secretary in 
charge if I may see the mayor and receive 
the prompt answer, “Anybody can see him, 
please be seated a minute.” I observe that I 
have not been called upon to identify either 
myself or my mission but now I am motioned 
into the mayor’s private office, together with 
the other visitors who have come in since 
my arrival. The mayor is not seated behind 
a hand engraved desk with an air of frigid 
austerity but walks from visitor to visitor, 
noting on a pad in hand such matters as can- 
not be disposed of on the spot. 

Now shift the scene to another city hall. 
The occasion is the weekly meeting of the 
council. His Honor is seated comfortably 
on a platform in a heavily upholstered 
leather chair flanked on either side by his 
aides, and the councilmen are stationed with 
equal comfort between His Honor and the 
people who for the occasion have taxed the 
capacity of the hall, numbering approxi- 
mately four hundred individuals. I soon 
learn that the occasion for the full house is 
a recent recommendation by the city fathers 
that the new incinerator be located down by 
the “tracks” in the first ward. Typical is 
the plea of one petitioner who in broken 
English addresses the assembly thus, “Gen- 
tlemens and members of the city council. I 
come to speak for many of my race who no 
speak English. You say it will save the city 
$15,000 to put the incinerator close to our 
property. Perhaps our land and houses are 
not worth much, but they are our homes 


and represent our life’s work. Even though 
it have no smell, the trucks may injure our 
children. We do not want this incinerator, 
please.” To this plea no sympathetic word 
from the rostrum, merely a bang of the 
gavel and an icy invitation to anyone else 
who desires to be heard. So far as this ob- 
server can discern the appeal of the earnest 
Italian has not even been heard by those to 
whom he has entrusted his public business. 
After about three hours of mumbling yeas 
and nays on motions, resolutions, etc., the 
subjects of which are seldom audible to the 
public, a motion to adjourn is made, sec- 
onded, and passed all in one breath, and the 
private exit affords the guardians of the 
public business a convenient and unem- 
barrassing means of departure. 

While these two circumstances are not 
exactly comparable, the underlying philoso- 
phy is not affected. In contrast to the mayor 
in Scene One, the second episode left one 
indelible impression—that everyone who 
spoke did so as though he were there to 
fight for his rights and property against a 
hostile group. It seems appropriate to re- 
peat what has often been said in these 
pages—to hew to the line of efficiency with- 
out a sympathetic appreciation of the hu- 
man needs of the people served is to ignore 
a fundamental principle of representative 
government. It is a wise public administra- 
tor who practices as well as preaches the 
precept that government is democratic only 
when it is responsive, and that dollars and 
cents economy often does not adequately 
represent the people’s will. 
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Municipal Responsibility 
For Effective Public Utility Regulation 


By JOHN BAUER * 
Director, American Public Utilities Bureau, New York City 


Through systematic administration city governments can obtain reasonable 
utility rates and service; a program of municipal action is here set forth. 


ROPER administrative organization is 

the key to efficient and progressive 

municipal government. Rapid advance 
has been taking place in practically all 
phases of administration. Little of this 
progress, however, has reached the field of 
public utilities, especially those that are 
privately owned but are nevertheless vested 
with important public interest. Whether 
publicly or privately organized, the need for 
adequate service at lowest possible rates re- 
mains the same, and responsibility therefor 
should rest definitely upon the municipal 
officials. 

The basic public interest in utilities has 
been amply recognized in the law of the 
land, and in most states regulation by com- 
missions has been provided. The story of 
state regulation and its disappointments is 
too long for present recounting. 

Among public-minded and qualified stu- 
dents, there is practically unanimity of 
agreement that the entire state system must 
be basically reconstituted so as to provide 
regular and systematic administration, if 
private ownership and operation, with pub- 
lic control, is to survive and serve reasonably 
public needs and objectives. But even 
within the present unsatisfactory system, or 
with any sensible revision, there is still the 
fact that the utility function is primarily 
local, and responsibility for progressive de- 
velopments should be definitely lodged with 
the municipality. 


* Epttor’s Nore: Mr. Bauer, Ph.D., has been 
on the teaching staff at Cornell and Princeton 
Universities; was statistician and later chief of 
accounting division, State Public Service Com- 
mission, New York, for four years; utility rate 
adviser, New York City, 1920-30; and director, 
American Public Utilities Bureau, 1925 to date. 
’ 


MuNICIPAL RESPONSIBILITY ESSENTIAL 


While there is undoubtedly place for state 
regulation, utilities are an intimate and vital 
part of local community life. They affect 
directly not only the municipality as a cor- 
poration, but they pervade all industrial and 
commercial activities and are essential to 
everyday movements and home life of the 
masses of people. If rates are excessive, or 
if service is inadequate or improper, the con- 
sequences are local; and responsibility for 
progressive adjustment in the public inter- 
est should be assumed directly by the munic- 
ipality, just as for other public functions 
of primary local importance. 

I am not proposing now any particular 
change in state systems of regulation, but, 
because of inherent loca] importance, I be- 
lieve that outright municipal responsibility 
for effective regulation should be established. 
This might take the form, as it exists in 
some states, of empowering the cities to fix 
rates by ordinance; and then the company 
affected may appeal to the state commission 
as the first court of appeal for protection 
against confiscatory action. Under such ar- 
rangement, immediate rate adjustments 
would be purely legislative in character. 
While they would have to be reasonable 
and not confiscatory, and would have to be 
predicated upon basic facts of investment, 
operating expenses, and other relevant fac- 
tors, they would nevertheless be legislative 
and would avoid lengthy hearings and the 
clogging of procedure which commonly pre- 
vails before the quasi-judicial state commis- 
sions. 

If subsequently a rate ordinance is at- 
tacked before the state commission, the. 
burden of proof would rest definitely upon 
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the company, responsibility for proper prep- 
aration and presentation of the public side 
would rest upon the municipality, and the 
commission’s function would be purely judi- 
cial. Mostly, however, the ordinances would 
remain unchallenged; but if attacked, they 
would be much more adequately defended 
than is the public side in the great majority 
of rate cases before commissions. 


JupictaL CHARACTER OF COMMISSIONS 


One of the particularly serious aspects of 
most rate investigations is the almost com- 
plete failure of preparing and presenting the 
public side. While the commissions are 
legally intrusted with the public interest and 
are generally supposed to make due prepara- 
tion of the public side, they have failed 
signally in this duty. The failure has been 
due largely to the judicial character of the 
commissions, but also to lack of adequate 
financial support and to political and other 
factors which have contributed to the dead- 
lock of state regulation. 

What is basically necessary, whatever 
other changes may be made, is the estab- 
lishment of positive responsibility to pre- 
pare and present the public side effectively. 
This responsibility should rest upon the 
municipalities where the service is furnished 
and the rates are paid. While the municipal 
authorities must, of course, deal fairly with 
the companies, their action should be 
representative and legislative, not judicial. 
The latter function should be left with the 
commission, but should not be co-mingled 
with the representative and legislative. 
Where it is co-mingled, the representative 
and legislative are bound to suffer in effec- 
tiveness, and the public side goes correspond- 
ingly by default. 


PROGRAM OF MUNICIPAL ACTION 


But where co-mingling of powers exists 
and continues, great improvement can be 
attained if simultaneously responsibility is 
placed upon municipal officials for initiative 
in local adjustments. Even within the 
present regime of state regulation, a munic- 
ipality should nevertheless assume the out- 
right duty to bring about needed rate re- 
ductions essential to community welfare. 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


| August 


To start with, the municipality should 
make a survey of all local utilities to deter- 
mine whether rates are excessive and what 
changes should be made in the public inter- 
est. This would include all properties used 
in local service, a fair valuation, reason- 
able return, proper operating expenses, reve- 
nues collected, extent of service furnished, 
existing rates, and reductions or other 
changes that should reasonably be made. 
There should be thorough factual back- 
ground and justification for action taken. 

After such full information, the second 
step would be informal negotiation with the 
company to reach an agreement for rate 
reduction and revision. If satisfactory ar- 
rangements are thus attained, they can be 
embodied either in local ordinance or in 
new rate schedules filed with the state com- 
mission. If they are satisfactory to the 
municipality and the company, they will be 
approved by the commission, provided that 
they do not place indirect burdens upon 
other communities. 


PuBLic PREPARATION FOR RATE CASES 


If satisfactory agreement cannot be 
reached, then the third step would be an 
appropriate petition to the commission for 
rate investigation. For this purpose the 
procedure would be for the company to 
furnish an inventory of the properties, its 
own estimates of cost new and depreciation, 
and all the basic data needed for proper 
determination. The city then would assume 
responsibility of preparing the public side. 
The situation is thus one of legal trial in 
which the burden of public representation 
would rest upon the municipality. 

Upon such preparation and presentation, 
and with proper planning of every step in the 
procedure, much more satisfactory results 
can be obtained from the commissions than 
has been the experience in most rate cases. 
The chief difficulty has always been lack of 
proper preparation and presentation of the 
public side. And this always will be a basic 
difficulty unless positive municipal respon- 
sibility is assumed. 


FoLLow-up ADMINISTRATION 


After initial adjustment of valuation and 
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other factors of reasonable rates, and after 
the reduction and revision attained, there 
should then be regular follow-up for period- 
ical resurvey and readjustment. Respon- 
sibility should be placed definitely upon 
some bureau or department to collect sys- 
tematically all data reasonably 
needed for administration, to 
analyze them thoroughly at least 
yearly, and to prepare a report, 
with recommendations, to the 
responsible municipal officials 
for appropriate readjustments 
according to the showing of 
facts. There should be again 
informal negotiation with the 
company and subsequent ordi- 
nance or commission action. 

If a consistent program is 
laid out and vigorously but rea- 
sonably pursued, rates can be 
brought down to proper levels 
within relatively short time. 
Within five years of continuous responsibil- 
ity and effort really reasonable rates can be 
established; the utilities can be kept directed 
to public needs and advantages, and they 
can be safeguarded in obtaining proper re- 
turns from the public. The facts that should 
be regularly collected and analyzed after the 
initial rate adjustments may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. Property units added and retirements, so 
that a complete inventory of property in use 
will be available periodically. 

2. Dollar additions of new property installed, 
and dollar deductions of property retired, so 
that the cost new of all property in use will be 


shown, and the rate base can be readily deter- 
mined. 

3. Operating expenses, taxes, and other oper- 
ating charges, subdivided within recognized 
classification. 

4. Statement of salaries and wages paid to 
officials and employees engaged in local service. 

5. Operating revenues, subdivided by service 
classifications. 

6. Statistical statement of principal activities 
and performance. 

7. A budgetary statement setting out the 
prospective property additions and retirements 
and operating expenses to be incurred for the 
succeeding year. 

These facts should pertain strictly to 


local operation and service. Through the 
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proposed procedure rate adjustments can be 
made gradually, without arousing sharp con- 
flicts of interest at any time after the initial 
determination. Fundamental policies will be 
recognized, and definite administration will 
be established. Within five years rates will 
be brought to reasonable stand- 
ards, and the basic usefulness 
of the utility to the community 
will be increased enormously. 
All this will be the product of 
definite responsibility and sys- 
tematic administration. 


DEVELOPING BAsIc 
USEFULNESS 


In the discussion of utility 
rates emphasis is usually placed 
upon excessive and “unjust” 
charges to consumers. While, 
of course, this is important, it 
nevertheless misses the vital 
fault of utility rates in most 
communities—vestriction upon utilization. 
High rates are not only burdensome upon 
existing users, but they prevent desirable 
development of wide ranges of economical 
uses for which utilities are essential. The 
higher the rates, the more restrictive they 
are upon utilization and the more they 
check publicly desirable developments. 

The significance of restriction is most 
striking in the case of electric utilization for 
residential purposes. Under prevailing 
domestic rates, which are generally high 
throughout the country, average consump- 
tion in cities comes to about 45 kwh per 
month. This covers ordinary lighting and 
use of small appliances. Mostly the rates 
are prohibitive for the larger appliances, 
particularly refrigeration and _ cooking. 
Wherever they continue above three cents 
per kwh, they hold back the installation of 
electric refrigerators, and where they exceed 
1.5 cents they retard electric cooking. While 
considerable progress has been made in in- 
stallation of refrigerators, as yet electric 
cocking is negligible in most communities. 

Under present conditions of available cost, 
there is no reason why the residential rate 
schedule should not correspond with the 
kind of uses that are important for modern 
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convenience, both to reduce drudgery and to 
enhance enjoyment. For ordinary lighting 
and minor appliances, a rate of five cents 
per kwh up to 40 kwh per month should 
be available to practically all communities, 
subject to a moderate minimum bill. Be- 
yond 40 and up to 100 kwh per month, the 
rate should not exceed three cents to 
stimulate refrigeration and other larger ap- 
pliances. Beyond 100 kwh, it should drop to 
a maximum of 1.5 cents to make attainable 
electric cooking. Further reduction may be 
made for water heating, after 250 kwh of 
total use. 

Such a schedule is now available in most 
communities if operation is efficient. If 
coupled with active promotional effort in 
other respects, it would stimulate utilization 
rapidly. Within five years average consump- 
tion could be increased from 45 kwh per 
month to 150, and then still greater utiliza- 
tion could be attained, possibly 300 kwh 
within 10 years. Such development would 
mean enormous advance in public con- 
venience, and the additional or incremental 
cost would not exceed five mills per kwh 
in most instances. The suggested rate sched- 
ule would leave considerable margin of re- 
turn to the company even for the higher 
brackets of use. 


Wuat Can Be ACCOMPLISHED 


Future serviceability of an electric com- 
pany or any utility depends upon rigid 
economy of costs and upon suitable rate 
schedules to promote utilization for all de- 
sirable economic and_ social purposes. 
Through systematic administration and ef- 
fort, tremendous increases in basic usefulness 
can be attained. For example, street light- 
ing rates are excessive. If they were re- 
duced to basic cost and needs, tremendous 
increase in consumption could be realized at 
slight additional cost of production and de- 
livery, but with enormous advantage to the 
community. The same is true of all com- 
mercial and industrial activities. For the 
most part only the beginning of effective 
utilization for public welfare has been 
reached, and desirable realization depends 
upon definite responsibility and systematic 


administration on the part of municipal 
government. 

What can be accomplished is well illus- 
trated by two individual instances. The 
first is the so-called Washington plan car- 
ried out by the District of Columbia Com- 
mission with respect to electric rates. This 
Commission assumed for the District of 
Columbia just such responsibility as I have 
suggested for every municipality. In 1924 
residential electric rates were 10 cents per 
kwh. Thereafter the Commission, through 
legislative enactment and agreement with 
the Potomac Electric Company, established 
a basic valuation and a reasonably definite 
system of administration for annual rate 
adjustments. 

At the end of every year, rate changes 
have been made in accordance with the 
showing of facts; rates have been reduced 
gradually, and today the top residential rate 
is 3.9 cents per kwh. In the meanwhile, 
average residential’ consumption has_in- 
creased from 24 kwh per month per cus- 
tomer to 75, notwithstanding the check to 
development due to the depression. At the 
same time the company has improved and 
stabilized its financial standing; it is prac- 
tically foremost among electric companies 
in capacity to perform its public function. 

The second striking instance is that of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, where definite municipal re- 
sponsibility has been assumed for reasonable 
rates and other public purposes, and where 
regular administrative provisions have been 
lodged with a special department. The result 
is that Cincinnati has succeeded in obtaining 
rates which are among the lowest in the 
country for private companies and com- 
pare favorably with the best of municipally 
owned systems. 

What has been accomplished by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Commission and by the 
city of Cincinnati i$ available for any city 
which faces squarely jocal public needs. 
assumes requisite responsibility, and estab- 
lishes suitable administration. Clear objec- 
tives and regular administration are the 
key to effective regulation. This belongs to 
the municipalities, and can hardly be used 
successfully by other government media. 
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Measurement Standards in City Administration 


VII. Measuring Public Recreation Systems* 


By CLARENCE E. RIDLEY and HERBERT A. SIMON 1! 


Records systems are totally inadequate; the survey technique has been used 
effectively in the past and a tentative appraisal schedule has been prepared. 


N the broadest sense, the public recrea- 
tion department is concerned with the 
entire utilization, by the people, of their 

leisure time. When the city appropriates 
money to provide for certain recreational 
activities, the assumption is tacitly made 
that the activities which the city will sup- 
ply are more desirable than those that would 
otherwise be available, or that they can be 
more economically provided by the city 
than by private agencies. It is not the task 
of the administrator to decide what is “de- 
sirable” in this sense; that is a legislative 
function. But the administrator must inter- 
pret the legislative decisions in terms of the 
objectives toward which they are directed, 
and must measure the effectiveness of his 
administration in reaching those objectives. 
What are the values ordinarily sought from 
a recreation program? That again is a dif- 
ficult question. Recreation can be viewed 
from a number of aspects. First, it can be 
considered purely in terms of relaxation and 
play. Secondly, it can be regarded as a 
means of developing and enriching the life 
of the individual. Thirdly, it can be regarded 
as a means of attaining certain objectives of 
social behavior. The most general aim of 
recreation might be stated as the right use 
of leisure.? Obviously, objectives as gen- 
eral and intangible as these do not readily 


* For criticisms and suggestions in the prepara- 
tion of this article the writers are indebted to 
Howard S. Braucher, George D. Butler, and 
Arthur Williams, all of the National Recreation 
Association. 

1 Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Ridley is executive direc- 
tor of the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion. Mr. Simon is a graduate student and re- 
search assistant in political science at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

2 Jay B. Nash, The Organization and Adminis- 
tration of Playgrounds and Recreation (A. S. 
Barnes & Company, 1927), chap. IV, especially 
pp. 51ff. 


yield to measurement, but we will see that 
some insight can be gained by the use of 
specific indices which are symptomatic of 
these more general criteria. 

A complete municipal recreation system 
will include: social centers, parks and park- 
ways, playgrounds, municipal athletics, 
swimming and bathing, and a municipal 
camp. In addition, the museum, library, 
and art institute will perform certain recrea- 
tional functions. 

This introduces further complications in 
the measurement problem, for different parts 
of the recreation program affect different por- 
tions of the population. The playground 
program is concerned with children of vari- 
ous age groups. The social center movement 
emphasizes adult recreation. And there is 
no reason to assume that the objectives of 
these two programs are exactly the same. 
Similarly, different activities provided for 
the same people may be directed toward 
distinct objectives. The values of participa- 
tion in a baseball game are obviously dif- 
ferent from those of a chess class. 

This heterogeneity of objectives prevents 
us from pointing to any single criterion and 
saying, “It is this which measures the effec- 
tiveness of the recreation program.” But the 
absence of a single comprehensive criterion 
does not in the slightest degree decrease the 
desirability or necessity of measuring the 
several aspects of the program. If it is one 
of the objectives of recreation administration 
to develop high standards of social behavior, 
then the effect of that program on crime and 
delinquency should be known. If the legis- 
lature must decide whether the recreational 
life of the people is wholesome, then facts 
should be available which will enable the 
legislator to see just what elements go to 
make up this collective recreational life. 

The units which can be used in the study 
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of various phases of the recreation system 
include units of cost; units of effort ex- 
pended—facilities and personnel provided; 
and units of performance, including records 
of attendance. Finally, there are the 
“symptomatic” indices mentioned above: 
the rates of crime and delinquency—which 
give some indication of the effect of the 
program upon social behavior and human 
satisfactions; and data which give a pic- 
ture of the recreational life of the people. 


MEASUREMENT OF Cost AND EFFORT 


In measuring the cost of recreational serv- 
ices, perhaps the basic classification is that 
into construction, maintenance, and super- 
visory costs. Many of the construction and 
maintenance activities, dealing as they do 
with engineering operations, yield to cost 
analyses similar to those previously de- 
scribed in the article on public works mea- 
surement.* Cost of maintenance of park 
lawn, for instance may be computed by the 
100 square yards, and may be further 
broken down to show costs of the separate 
maintenance activities: mowing, reseeding, 
fertilizing, etc. For the purpose of deriving 
unit costs of services a different sort of break- 
down is necessary: the allotment of costs to 
the individual recreational activities that 
are carried on. In many cities the picture 
will be confused because the activities are 
administered by a multiplicity of agencies. 
But if an adequate picture of the recreation 
program is to be obtained, its costs must be 
extracted, regardless of the administrative 
setup. 

In measuring effort, the usual man-hour 
unit can be used. Since a large proportion of 
recreation department employees are part- 
time workers at the playgrounds during the 
summer and the social centers during the 
winter, such crude units as “average num- 
ber of employees” will have little meaning. 

A second type of measurement is that of 
the adequacy of facilities. An example would 
be the number of playgrounds or social cen- 
ters. Standards of adequacy have been 


3 Ridley and Simon, “Measuring Public Works 
Activities,” Public Management, XIX (June, 
1937), p. 165. 
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worked out for these facilities, based on an 
estimate of their effective radius. In the 
case of children’s playgrounds, for instance, 
this radius is assumed to be from one-quarter 
to cne-half mile. These distribution stand- 
ards have been extensively used in laying 
out long-range programs for the construction 
of recreation facilities.* 

A third criterion of adequacy is the 
amount of space in parks or playgrounds. 
For this factor, too, standards have been 
worked out. In this case they are usually 
based upon actual or predicted population, 
upon the percentage of that population which 
can be expected to use the facilities at any 
one time, and upon the amount of space 
needed by each participant.® 

Finally, the adequacy of facilities will de- 
pend upon the number of hours per week 
that they are open to the public. 

The National Recreation Association has 
recently prepared a Schedule for the Ap- 
praisal of Community Recreation. Parts I 
and II of the schedule are concerned with 
the adequacy of facilities and Part III with 
personnel. This schedule is a consensus of 
opinion as to “best practices’ and should 
be valuable to a city in locating deficiencies 
in its facilities. The weights and scores at- 
tached to the items of the schedule are ten- 
tative, and the gross score while suggestive is 
less important than a careful study of the 
individual items.® 


ATTENDANCE AS A MEASURE OF 
PERFORMANCE 


The record of attendance must be con- 
sidered a measure both of performance and, 
to a certain extent, of results. For one of 
the objectives that recreation strives for is 
the very relaxation and enjoyment implied 
by participation. And the fact that adults 
prefer the municipal recreation program to 
alternative uses of leisure time is presump- 





4Enderis and Clegg, The Playground Expan- 
sion Program (Report submitted to the Milwau- 
kee Common Council, September 10, 1928). 

5 “Space Requirements for the Children’s Play- 
ground,” Recreation, August, 1934, p. 235; Sep- 
tember, 1934, p. 283ff (also reprinted). 

6 National Recreation Association, 
for the Appraisal of Community 
Mimeographed. 


Schedule 
Recreation. 
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tive evidence that the recreational program is 
fulfilling its purposes. But when attendance 
is interpreted as a “result” it must be con- 
sidered in its relation to the complete leisure- 
time use of the people. The discussion of 
the measurement of leisure-time pursuits will 
be taken up in the next section. 

Because of the nature of the services that 
are provided, satisfactory records of at- 
tendance are not easy to obtain, and often 
mere estimates must be relied upon. It is 
very difficult, for instance, to secure a com- 
plete record of all the children attending 
a playground on a given day. How should 
two visits by the same child be counted? 
Should the duration of stay be taken into 
consideration? Current practice is to take 
a complete count three or four times during 
the day without attempting to identify the 
number of different participants. This 
method is adequate for most purposes, and 
can be supplemented with special intensive 
studies when desirable.‘ 

Attendance is somewhat more easily deter- 
mined at social centers or special facilities 
such as golf courses. It is desirable, espe- 
cially as a basis for unit costs, to reduce at- 
tendance to a participant-hour basis. In 
most cases the most practical method will 
be first to count attendance, next to estimate 
average duration of attendance with the aid 
of sampling when possible, and finally to 
multiply together the two factors. Comparison 
of activities on a “cost per participant-hour’”’ 
basis will indicate where particular activities 
are too expensive, although a weighting ele- 
ment must be introduced to account for the 
fact that some activities may be intrinsically 
more valuable than others. Handicraft acti- 
vities, for instance, may have considerable 
carry-over into the life of the individual even 
when he is not using municipal facilities, 
whereas this is less apt to be true of games 
and sports. In this connection it might be 





7 National Recreation Association, Playgrounds, 
Their Administration and Operation (A. S. 
Barnes and Company, 1936), pp. 307-310. For ex- 
amples of intensive attendance studies see Lee F. 
Hanmer, et. al., Public Recreation; Vol. V of the 
Regional Survey of New York and Its Environs 
(1928), p. 153; and Eugene T. Lies, The Leisure 
of a People (Council of Social Agencies, Indian- 
apolis, 1929), p. 92. 


noted that in taking attendance “par- 
ticipants” and “spectators” should always 
be separately recorded. 

Another important use of attendance fig- 
ures is to appraise the efficiency with which 
particular playgrounds or social centers are 
administered. An efficient personnel mak- 
ing the best use of their facilities will secure 
a larger participation in their program. The 
ratio of attendance to population of the 
district will roughly measure the accom- 
plishment in this respect. Of course in the 
interpretation of this index such factors as 
the adequacy of facilities and racial and 
economic differences in the population 
should be taken into consideration.® 


Use or LEISURE TIME 


Attendance records alone will not give 
the administrator an adequate picture of 
the total situation. He must know not only 
how many people use the public recreational 
facilities, but also what they are doing when 
they are not using them. The totality of ele- 
ments that must be measured may be classi- 
fied somewhat as follows: 

I. Public Facilities 
(1) Recreational: Parks, play- 
grounds, social centers, athletic 
fields; (2) Educational: Libraries, 
night schools 

II. Semi-Public and Private — Non- 

Commercial Facilities 

(1) Churches; (2) Agencies provid- 
ing community recreation: parent- 
teacher associations, civic clubs; 
(3) Organizations providing facili- 
ties for membership: Y.M.C.A., pri- 
vate clubs; (4) Facilities provided 
by business and industry 

III. Commercial Facilities 

(1) Theaters; (2) Dance halls; (3) 
Taverns; (4) Other 
IV. Time Spent In and About the Home 
V. Loafing, Play on Street, etc. (espe- 
cially important in the case of chil- 
dren) 





8 Buffalo City Planning Association, Recrea- 
tion Survey of Buffalo (Department of Parks 
and Public Buildings, City Planning Committee 
of the Council, and City Planning Association, 
1925), p. 184, Item 10; p. 192, Item 22. 
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Again, the task of securing the data is 
not a simple one. Attendance records should 
be available for the public facilities, for the 
theaters, and possibly for dance halls. Data 
on the other elements must be estimated on 
the basis of a sampling procedure. The in- 
formation may be secured by field workers 
and by questionnaires. The questionnaire 
technique has been used effectively in ana- 
lyzing the use of leisure by children.® 

As in the analysis of public facilities, not 
only the number of participants but also the 
time of participation should be estimated. 
With all these data in hand a rough estimate 
can be made of how various age and eco- 
nomic groups in the city distribute their 
leisure time. Such estimates have been made 
in the past while recreation surveys were 
being conducted in particular cities, but 
as far as is known, no city keeps current 
records which would reveal trends over a 
period of years.° 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


The attempt to measure positively the 
contribution of recreation to “the full life” 
or “good citizenship” must await the more 
concrete definition of these terms and the 
development of a psychology adequate to 
deal with them quantitatively. In lieu of 
direct measurement, certain negative social 
indices have been employed which are as- 
sumed to be symptomatic of the more posi- 
tive objectives. Such an index is the rate of 
juvenile delinquency. It must be emphasized 
that when this index is employed as a mea- 
sure of the efficiency and adequacy of play- 
ground facilities it is not inferred that the 
primary purpose of playgrounds is to reduce 
delinquency, but merely that if the play- 
grounds accomplish their major objectives of 
providing the children with wholesome play 


®Examples of questionnaire and sampling 
techniques for studying leisure-time uses will be 
found in Lee Hanmer, of. cit., p. 167ff; Buffalo 
City Planning Association, of. cit., p. 39; Eugene 
T. Lies, op. cit., p. 92, pp. 554ff.; and the recrea- 
tion surveys of Kansas City, Missouri; Springfield, 
Illinois: Ipswich, Massachusetts: Madison and 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin; and Detroit, Michigan. 


10 Rowland Haynes, Recreation Survey (Mil- 
waukee Bureau of Economy and Efficiency, 1912), 
Bulletin No. 17. 
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activities, this result will also be reflected 
in a decrease in anti-social behavior. 

Since one of the main selling points for 
programs of playground construction has 
been their alleged effect upon juvenile de- 
linquency, it might be supposed that the 
effect had been very carefully measured. 
That, however, is not the case. With few 
exceptions the conclusions have been based 
upon subjective reactions—the testimonials 
of judges and probation officers—rather than 
upon a reasoned analysis of the evidence. 
The causes of juvenile delinquency are com- 
plex and only imperfectly understood. Fac- 
tors, notably economic, other than the recrea- 
tion system account for a good deal of it. 
If the effect of the recreation administration 
is to be isolated, these factors must be taken 
into consideration. 

But a few careful studies have been made. 
They are based on two techniques. The first 
is the use of the spot map to compare de- 
linquency rutes in districts having unequal 
recreational opportunities, but which are 
otherwise comparable. A quantitative statis- 
tical approach to the problem was attempted 
by Truxal in studying the adequacy of play- 
grounds in Manhattan, with fairly satisfac- 
tory results.1' Few cities, however, are keep- 
ing current records on delinquency as an 
aid to their recreation administration. 

Heretofore delinquency statistics have 
been used primarily to measure the ade- 
quacy of facilities. Perhaps even more 
valuable would be their application to the 
measurement of the efficiency of personnel. 
Given a knowledge of the economic status 
and nativity of the population and the ade- 
quacy of playground facilities in a particular 
district of a city, we should expect to be able 
to predict the rate of juvenile delinquency 
with some degree of accuracy. If the esti- 
mate deviates materially from the actual 
rate, a reason for‘ this deviation should be 
sought. And one factor which might be re- 
sponsible is the efficiency, or lack of ef- 
ficiency, of the playground personnel in get- 
ting maximum returns from the available 
space and facilities. 


11 Andrew S. Truxal, Outdoor Recreation Legis- 
lation and Its Effectiveness (Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1929). 
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OTHER INDICES OF RESULTS 


The appraisal of recreation administra- 
tion in terms of its effect upon the rate of 
juvenile delinquency suggests similar cri- 
teria to measure its relation to morbidity 
and mortality rates, crime rates, and other 
social indices. 

As far as health is concerned, the rela- 
tionship is so complex and there are so 
many other factors which play a more im- 
portant role in determining morbidity rates, 
that there is slight possibility of statistically 
demonstrating the correlation. The number 
of children injured and killed in traffic ac- 
cidents has been employed as an indication 
of a need for playgrounds, but a poorly 
located playground may increase rather than 
decrease traffic accidents. 

The situation seems somewhat more hope- 
ful in the case of crime rates. They may 
well perform the same function in measuring 
the effectiveness of adult recreation as do 
delinquency rates in measuring juvenile 
recreation. But considerable research will 
have to be done before more definite con- 
clusions can be drawn as to their usefulness 
in practical administration. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
The intangibility of the ultimate objec- 
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tives of recreation administration makes 
their direct measurement out of the ques- 
tion at the present time. Symptomatic indices 
of crime, delinquency, and other social fac- 
tors should be studied for the light they may 
throw on the efficiency and adequacy of the 
recreation system. 

Recreation administrators have in the past 
very effectively employed the technique of 
the survey in order to determine the defi- 
ciencies of their programs and to develop 
long-range plans for capital expenditures. A 
tentative appraisal schedule has been pre- 
pared by the National Recreation Associa- 
tion. But records systems for the control 
of day-to-day administration, and especially 
for measuring the effectiveness and efficiency 
of personnel, are totally inadequate. Espe- 
cially important is it for cities to have avail- 
able reports of attendance and statistics on 
delinquency, and to use these reports in 
identifying administrative problems, as well 
as in the solution of those problems. Finally, 
the recreation administrator and the legislator 
should have before them a complete picture 
of the recreational life of the city. If it is 
impractical to maintain current records on 
the use of leisure time, at least periodical 
surveys should be made at frequent inter- 
vals. 


The First Six Months in New Manager Cities 


The managers of five cities which made the council-manager plan effective 
in 1936 here indicate some of the problems which confronted them 
during their first six months in office and what they did about them. 


Reorganization, Inventory, and New 
Accounting System 
By L. P. CookKINGHAM 
City Manager, Saginaw, Michigan 

CAME to Saginaw (80,715) five days be- 
fore taking office and made a thorough 
study of the various departments and func- 
tions on the basis of which I prepared a ten- 
tative organization chart. While very little 
change was necessary, I held personal inter- 
views with all department heads—the city 
clerk, treasurer, assessor, police chief, fire 


chief, health officer, purchasing officer, city 
attorney, director of public works, director 
of finance—and the subordinates in the vari- 
ous departments. I made wide inquiry about 
the department heads and learned as much as 
possible about each person. When I took 
office I had decided definitely upon the vari- 
ous people whom I planned to appoint, and 
at the first council meeting I announced the 
appointments, the council recessed for these 
persons to take their oaths of office, and the 
new government began functioning almost 
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immediately. Thus there was no oppor- 
tunity for anyone to exert pressure on the 
council or the manager for the appointment 
of individuals who might be seeking office. 
The city engineer, not approving of certain 
changes in the public works department, left 
the service voluntarily and was the only of- 
ficer not retained in the new setup. 

Two out-of-town appointments were made 
—director of finance and director of informa- 
tion and purchasing agent. I stressed the 
importance of the position of director of 
finance to the council at a meeting held prior 
to my acceptance of the managership so that 
there would be no “back lash” on their part. 
Several local people had sought appoint- 
ment, most of whom had had no experience 
in municipal finance. The council now is 
thoroughly convinced that this procedure was 
correct. 

I turned next to the task of ascertaining 
what property the city owned. There was 
no record and nobody seemed to know how 
many automobiles the city owned nor was 
there a record of other property and equip- 
ment belonging to the city. Accordingly, one 
department head was immediately assigned 
to making an inventory of all automotive 
equipment, machinery, tools, and other prop- 
erty. A property control was established. 

In the finance department the double- 
entry bookkeeping system succeeded a single- 
entry system and assets and liabilities of the 
city were set up. No adequate audit had 
been made of the city funds; instead a $300 
examination of the treasurer’s book had been 
made each year, consisting merely of copying 
a few records in the treasurer’s office. A 
comprehensive audit which will include the 
transactions of the former government and 
the recent changes in the accounting system 
was recommended and approved by the 
council. Other departments required a con- 
siderable amount of study and _ Public 
Administration Service was engaged to con- 
duct administrative surveys of four of the 
more important departments. 

To provide for the new governmental or- 
ganization it was necessary to prepare an 
entirely new budget for the period from 
January 6 to July 1. We reallocated the un- 
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expended balance of the former administra- 
tion and determined a means of financing the 
six months’ budget. This balance, together 
with other funds which were anticipated, 
left a sum in excess of $25,000 which be- 
came a contingent appropriation. During 
the first five months less than $2,000 of it 
had been transferred to the various units. 

The first three or four months in a new 
city are most difficult. The job of meeting 
the public and appearing before the many 
civic organizations requires so much time 
that the manager has difficulty in giving 
sufficient time to the administrative prob- 
lems confronting him. There was so much 
enthusiasm about the new government that 
it seemed absolutely necessary for the man- 
ager, some of the administrative staff, and 
the council to appear before civic groups and 
become acquainted with them. The mayor 
and councilmen were first chosen to make 
speeches, but the public wished this policy 
changed. My opinion that this demand 
would gradually subside was later confirmed 
after the public had the chance to see the 
persons whom they were hearing and read- 
ing about. The mayor and councilmen still 
take care of ceremonial functions, while the 
manager and administrative staff limit their 
public discussions to general administrative 
problems. 


Block and House Number System 
Installed 

By REGINALD L. BLANKENSHIP 

Town Manager, Orange, Virginia 
HEN I was selected as town manager 
of Orange (1,613) certain changes in 
personnel were suggested to me by different 
groups and individuals. There was con- 
siderable controversy on the subject, and I 
decided to make no changes for the time 
being. The administrative setup was 
changed slightly to bring under one roof the 
offices of town manager, town treasurer, and 
police department. A survey was made to 
determine water consumption and collections, 
with the object of cutting water waste and 
getting a 100 per cent metered town, as well 
as to decrease the amount of delinquent ac- 
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counts. After a study of the sewer connec- 
tion costs and charges, an ordinance was 
passed which put the town on a basis with 
most of the other towns in the state as far 
as charges were concerned. 

A block numbering and lot and house 
numbering system was prepared for installa- 
tion. A $50,000 bond issue bearing 5 and 6 
per cent interest was refunded at 3!4 per 
cent. 

All ordinances from the books of the town 
as far back as 1872 were collected and put 
into bound copies; new ordinances are being 
passed when necessary, looking toward codi- 
fication of the entire set. These are some of 
the matters which I tackled during my first 
six months in office. 


New Accounting System and Lower 
Utility Rates 


By H. G. Pope 


Former City Manager, Rockford, Michigan 
(Recently appointed City Manager, 
Huntington Woods, Michigan) 

Y first act in Rockford, Michigan 
(1,613), was to make a study of the 
financial records as it appeared that it would 
be practically impossible to complete the 
fiscal year without extensive borrowing. 
Sinking fund and trust monies had been 
used for operating expenses, and the account- 
ing system was entirely unsatisfactory. How- 
ever, through rigid economy and by provid- 
ing in the budget for the coming year for 
adequate operating expenses, it was possible 
to avoid further borrowing. Consultation 
with a representative of the Michigan Mu- 
nicipal League and a firm of certified public 
accountants resulted in improving the ac- 
counting system, and a campaign was put on 
for the collection of delinquent water bills, 
delinquent taxes, and delinquent special as- 
sessments. 

In addition, there was the task of becom- 
ing acquainted with the community as quick- 
ly as possible. This was done by a study of 
the general layout of the city, both through 
maps and inspection, and by a study of the 
construction program and improvements in 
recent years, together with a study of the 


recommendations of the planning commission 
as to future improvements. 

An investigation of purchasing practices 
and available sources of supplies showed 
where considerable money could be saved by 
competitive bidding and by purchasing in as 
large quantities as practicable instead of buy- 
ing only for immediate use. 

With respect to the local utilities, an in- 
vestigation of power and lighting contracts 
with privately owned utilities revealed that 
a reduction in rates was desirable, and after 
some negotiations these companies granted a 
20 per cent reduction. The water depart- 
ment, once an operating department of the 
city, had been set up as an independent util- 
ity a few years back. An analysis of pump- 
ing records showed that 45 per cent of the 
water treated was lost before it was passed 
through the service meters. By checking 
such waste, buying supplies and power more 
economically, and by carefully planning for 
water expenses and income the water depart- 
ment has been put on a self-supporting basis. 

Local ordinances were found to be insuffi- 
cient and out of date, and engineering rec- 
ords inaccurate and incomplete. Material 
for a new book of ordinances is now being 
compiled, and engineering data are being 
gathered and tabulated as quickly as pos- 
sible. It was necessary to make only one 
change in personnel. 


Collecting Delinquent Water Bills 
By G. W. SHAW 

City Manager, Big Stone Gap, Virginia 
I HAD not been long on the job in this 
town of 4,000 people until I learned that 
certain desirable administrative changes could 
not be made because of individual character- 
istics of the people and local idiosyncrasies— 
in short, the personality of a small com- 
munity. I found myself at the head of every 
department, and 90 per cent of my time was 
taken up with purely routine work. The 
most important problem confronting me on 
arrival was delinquent water bills totaling 
approximately $4,000. The council imme- 
diately approved a plan of dividing each de- 
linquent account into ten equal installments 
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and billing each installment with a current 
bill. Failure to pay this total current bill 
any month was sufficient reason for discon- 
tinuing the water service. Water service is 
not metered here, and the practice in the 
past has been to bill for a flat charge each 
month after it was delivered. No deposit 
was required, and monthly losses were con- 
siderable. Therefore another change was in- 
augurated—that of billing in advance. A 
form letter to delinquent taxpayers obtained 
excellent results, but the logical follow-up 
had to be abandoned because of an inade- 
quate office force. 

One of the important problems for the 
city to face in the next few years is the 
bonded debt situation. A bond issue to build 
a street long since taken over by the state 
and amounting to $100,000 is due in six 
years, and no sinking fund has been provided 
to retire this obligation at maturity. In 
addition, there is a floating debt of about 
$20,000, of which $15,000 is held by a local 
bank and because of this condition no addi- 
tional funds can be borrowed from this 
source. It is important, therefore, to work 
out immediately some financial plan to re- 
fund the bonds, and to retire the floating 
debt as soon as possible, so that the town’s 
credit may be re-established. Real property 
has not been revalued in over ten years, and 
when it is, it will undoubtedly result in a 
drop of about 50 per cent and the tax rate 
will have to be increased accordingly. The 
county and school district take 68 per cent 
of the total levy and the city is not able to 
increase its rate to take care of the present 
debt, or even to provide for adequate main- 
tenance. 

Another problem confronting me on my 
arrival was the equivalent of 23 blocks of 
street paving in various stages of construc- 
tion, to be completed under WPA projects. 
Federal funds had been received, but no plan 
nad been developed to finance the municipal- 
ity’s proportionate share of the total cost 
of these improvements. Instead of financing 
this construction by special assessment levies 
against the benefited property, or by some 
other more logical method, it had been de- 
cided that the town would pay its share out 
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of general funds. Obviously it was necessary 
to complete projects already started, but this 
could be done only by using funds which 
were needed for current operations. Many 
more projects for which application had been 
made had to be cancelled because of lack of 
local funds. 

Another matter which demanded immedi- 
ate attention was the newly completed dam 
in the mountains about ten miles from town, 
which had been constructed for the water 
department as a WPA project. An inspec- 
tion of the dam revealed several serious leaks 
which had to be repaired, and the question 
of the proper distribution of the costs of 
these repairs developed many technical and 
theoretical points, in which the contractor 
and the engineers thoroughly disagreed and 
which probably can be settled only by an 
extensive and costly suit in court. 

The manager’s office receives many com- 
plaints daily from citizens who state em- 
phatically that they have not been able to 
get anything done for the past 25 years, and 
expect the new manager to do that 25 years’ 
work in the first two months. Most sug- 
gestions and complaints, however, when an- 
alyzed reveal quite strangely that some di- 
rect benefit will accrue only to the person 
making the suggestion. 


New Ordinances and New Water 
Supply 
By Dow I. Sears 

City Manager, Huron, South Dakota 
Ue arriving in Huron (10,946), after 

six years as city manager of Ironwood, 
Michigan, it was necessary to acquaint my- 
self with the differences in the laws of the 
two states. There was need for the adop- 
tion of numerous ordinances; first, what were 
to be the regulations covering council meet- 
ings? It was decided that the manager would 
furnish a complete docket of all business for 
the commissioners’ meetings on the Saturday 
previous to the meeting and that instead of 
meeting once a week, as had been the cus- 
tom previously, the commissioners would 
meet once a month. It was felt that since 
administrative affairs were in the hands of 
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the city manager, once a month would be 
frequent enough. The first Monday in each 
month seemed the logical time for the regu- 
lar council meeting. 

Other ordinances that seemed necessary 
covered special meetings of the commission, 
parking, peddling, election precincts, motor 
vehicle license plates as prima facie evidence 
that owner was operating same, special as- 
sessments, salaries, combination of city as- 
sessor and deputy city auditor, building in- 
spector, signs, construction of school tunnel, 
city parks, bathing beaches, and swimming 
pools. 

The manager was soon besieged with citi- 
zens who claimed that since they had been 
employed by the city at some time previous 
to the hiring of the group then in office, they 
should replace the present employees. The 
latter sent in applications for reappointment, 
as they had been hired on a year-to-year 
basis under the former government. The 
manager assured them that their terms were 
indefinite, with tenure contingent upon effi- 
cient service, and consequently no reappoint- 
ments were made at the organization meet- 
ing. 

In the police department, following the 
state auditor’s recommendations for reduc- 
tion of expenditures, two men were dis- 
charged on grounds of inefficiency as de- 
termined by the chief of police who had 
worked with them for a year previously. In 
other departments services were not reduced 
but the present equipment was put to more 
efficient use in order to cut expenses. In 
line with the auditor’s report, a new set of 
books, designed in accordance with the city 
manager law, were set up, and the appro- 
priation ordinance and budget were changed 
somewhat. 

The manager made personal inspection, 
with department heads, to ascertain the 
amount of equipment and materials on hand. 
Property was checked with the city au- 
ditor, and at the same time the fixed values 
of property and equipment were corrected, 
bringing the inventory up to date. 


Overdrafts existed in many departments 
because of stringent drouth conditions of 
1933 and 1934. In the first year of the man- 
ager plan these overdrafts were reduced 
slightly, but for the current year figures may 
go up, or at least remain stationary because 
of similar drouth. 

Members of the volunteer fire department 
advised me that for several years they had 
asked the commission either to purchase or 
build a fire aerial ladder truck equipped 
with a pressure pump. After consideration, 
we undertook to remodel a city-owned five- 
ton GMC truck in the city garage, at an 
approximate cost of $2,600, including all 
equipment and the original purchase price 
of the second-hand truck. A new machine 
of this type would have cost around $9,000. 

In line with the emergencies caused by the 
drouth, a new water supply was tapped, after 
a United States Army engineer had made a 
survey. But the new supply, instead of 
being capable of producing the required 1% 
million or 2 million gallons daily, proved to 
be pressed to capacity at 800,000 a day. So 
the administration set about to study pump- 
ing equipment. By changing the pump, not 
yet approved, $70 or $80 a month could be 
saved in electricity, to say nothing of the 
$340 saved in the purchase of a smaller 
pump. 

Work relief projects were just under way 
in many cities, and the manager recommend- 
ed consideration of ten important projects, 
from which three were selected: a 20” 
gravity water main ($64,880); a swimming 
pool ($23,460); and a Carnegie library ad- 
dition ($16,000). But when these projects 
were put to a vote of the people, the re- 
quired three-fifths majority failed because of 
adverse crop conditions and drouth. 

Two rate controversies—one an electric 
franchise with confiscatory rates, the other 
gas rates in excess of the ordinance—faced 
the city. The former was defeated at the 
election, and the latter has been settled by 
the making of two rate reductions, with the 
promise of a third one soon. 











Trends in Community Recreation Centers 


By GEORGE D. BUTLER * 


Staff Member, National Recreation Association, New York City 


Community recreation facilities are provided in many cities; in recent years 
there has been a definite trend toward the wider use of school buildings. 


r \HE community or social center is one 
phase of municipal recreational pro- 
grams that has developed quite rapidly 

in recent years. A community center is a 

school or other building, usually located in 

a residential district, open under leader- 

ship with an organized recreational pro- 

gram which attracts all people of the neigh- 
borhood, especially the non-school members 
of the community. Some of these commun- 
ity or social centers are conducted in spe- 
cial recreation buildings called community 
houses, clubhouses, playfield, or community 
center buildings. While 1,347 such build- 
ings were recently reported in 321 cities, 
the trend has been more definitely toward 
the provision in school buildings of facilities 
which will serve for community center use. 

In addition to schools, directed recreational 

programs are often carried on in other build- 

ings such as churches, city halls, and li- 

braries. Nearly 4,000 indoor recreation cen- 

ters of this nature were reported by 415 

cities early this year. Some of the more re- 

cent types of community centers and the 
facilities provided are discussed in this 
article. 

One of the newest community centers is 
the auditorium-gymnasium recently opened 
to the public by the city of Shawnee, Okla- 
homa, and located in a centrally situated 
park. A swimming pool, tennis courts, wad- 
ing pool for smaller children, croquet courts, 
swings, benches, and other facilities are 
provided in the park area. As already in- 
dicated, quite a number of other cities have 


* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Butler, a graduate of 
Yale University in 1916, has been on the staff 
of the National Recreation Association since the 
end of the War. He has edited a number of books 
including (1) Playgrounds; Their Administration 
and Operation, (2) County Parks, and (3) The 
Leisure Hours of Five Thousand People. 
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constructed separate buildings for commun- 
ity center use. Some of the buildings are 
field houses and are erected in connection 
with cutdoor areas to serve primarily as serv- 
ice buildings. Another type of building 
commonly provided in connection with out- 
door play areas has, in addition to service 
facilities, an assembly or social room, a 
kitchen, and one or more club rooms for 
small group activity. Among the special 
buildings which have recently been erected 
are four in Los Angeles—all on play areas 
under the recreation department, and which 
provide facilities for a variety of community 
activities. A building now under construc- 
tion at Highland Park, Michigan, will in- 
clude a gymnasium with lockers and show- 
ers, two club rooms, and a recreation de- 
partment office. In Lexington, Kentucky, a 
beautiful old house has been renovated and 
converted into a community center and a 
separate addition built to provide auditorium 
and gymnasium facilities. Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania, has a new field house in Weston 
Park which contains a large social hall, 
several small club rooms, and locker facili- 
ties. A short time ago Altadena, California, 
dedicated a new recreation building. One 
of the buildings recently constructed which 
is equipped to provide a broad community 
program for all ages is at the Laurelhurst 
Recreation Center in Seattle, Washington. 
In Green Lake Park in Seattle is a field 
house which, in addition to a gymnasium 
with stage used for a varied activity pro- 
gram, has bathhouse facilities which are 
used during the summer months. 

By far the largest number of community 
centers are located in schools. Such build- 
ings are logical community centers and are 
equipped with auditorium, shops, playrooms, 
libraries, laboratories, swimming pools, and 
gymnasiums. Cleveland is an example of a 
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city where recently constructed school build- 
ings have been planned for community use. 
These buildings have gymnasiums and audi- 
toriums in separate units so they may be used 
without opening the rest of the building, and 
the heating system is so arranged that units 
can be heated separately. They also have 
locker and shower rooms planned solely for 
community use. Many of the rooms are 
provided with movable equipment so they 
can be adapted for evening use by adults 
for a wide variety of activities. 

Among other cities which have recently 
extended their community center programs 
are Elizabeth, New Jersey, Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, and Birmingham, Alabama. Deca- 
tur, Illinois, has increased the number of 
community centers during the last two years 
from 5 to 17, and Sioux City, Iowa, from 9 
to 24. Newark, New York City, and Wash- 
ington, D. C., also have extensive com- 
munity center programs under school 
auspices. Detroit is an example of a city 
where the school facilities are turned over 
for operation to the city department of 
recreation. An outstanding example of a 
broad school community center program is 
that in Milwaukee where 20 indoor centers 
were operated in school buildings last year. 
The Milwaukee social center activities in- 
clude classes in numerous subjects such as 
sewing, rug making, sheet metal work, 
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and provisions for athletic and quiet 
game activities, literary and music organiza- 
tions, dramatic clubs, dancing classes, read- 
ing rooms in libraries and a variety of civic 
and social organizations. 

The community center is one of the arms 
of the recreation department. The prime 
duty of the director of this phase of recrea- 
tional activity is to provide self-organized 
groups an opportunity for expression in the 
various types of activity which they desire. 
The more responsibility neighborhood peo- 
ple feel for their community center, the 
greater will be the success of the center as a 
real neighborhood organization. For this rea- 
son many cities are organizing groups or 
councils of neighborhood people around 
each center to act in an advisory capacity 
to the center’s staff and to put at the 
disposal of the workers their knowledge 
of neighborhood conditions and of the 
desires and needs of the people. Such a 
council is the link between the staff and 
the people of the community. Other mat- 
ters of community center administration in- 
clude the adoption of regulations on the 
care and use of the building, organization of 
groups to use the center, selection and train- 
ing of workers, development of a schedule 
of activities, determination of fees and 
charges, and the keeping of adequate 
financial and service records. 


Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 


Financing Street Railway Track 
Removal and Repaving 


What is the experience of cities in removing 
abandoned street railway tracks and re- 
paving the track area? 


TIPULATIONS in traction franchises 
often specify the part to be played by 
the traction company. Many franchises pro- 


vide that a street railway company cannot 
abandon its service unless it removes the 
track and other facilities and restores the 
pavement so as to conform with the remain- 
ing surface of the street. In at least one state 
(Pennsylvania) it is the duty of the state 
public service commission to refuse to grant 
permission to a street railway company to 
abandon services unless this condition is met. 
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However, even where such provisions are 
included in the franchise, it is often diffi- 
cult to force the company, especially one 
which may be in receivership, to carry out 
the terms of the contract. 

In actual practice a number of plans have 
been followed in different cities in removing 
street car tracks and in repaving the area. 
In some instances the company has conveyed 
title to the tracks to the city in return for 
which the city releases the company from 
any further obligations with respect to the 
track or paving. Under this arrangement the 
city paves the street and at the same time 
removes and salvages the tracks. In other 
instances, the company makes a cash pay- 
ment to the city to discharge any obligations 
which the company may have with respect 
to rail removal. In still other cases where 
the city is not ready to repave, the company 
is permitted to cover the rails with asphalt, 
concrete, or other material, leaving them 
buried in the street until the entire street is 
repaved. 

Before the days of bus competition, 15 and 
20 years ago, the almost universal practice 
was to require the street car company, 
either by state law or by franchise, to pave 
and maintain the street area between the 
tracks and for a specified distance on either 
side. With the advent of bus competition, 
this responsibility was gradually lessened. 
In the 1920’s some states, including Con- 
necticut, Indiana, Iowa, Massachusetts, 
Montana, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
and Utah, granted some measure of legisla- 
tive relief to street railway companies. Obvi- 
ously the question of track removal and 
repaving constitutes a more serious problem 
for the city where the responsibility of the 
traction company with respect to mainte- 
nance of the pavement in the track area has 
been lessened. 

The degree to which the paving charges 
have been reduced varies, but in general 
there have been two kinds of reductions 
(classified according to the extent of relief): 
(1) complete removal of the charges except 
for repair of damages caused by the opera- 
tion of the street railways, and (2) partial 
removal of pavement charges but still re- 
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quiring the company to maintain the track 
area in repair. However, in some cities the 
traction company is still required to pay the 
total cost of repaving the track area. 

City officials who are confronted with the 
problem of track removal and repaving will 
find of interest the experience of 37 cities 
as reported in a pamphlet, Financing Street 
Railway Track Removal and Repaving, just 
published by the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago, at 
25 cents per copy. Most of the track removal 
work carried on recently has been done with 
WPA assistance, and in a number of cities 
the salvage value of the rails, together with 
WPA aid and payments made by the trac- 
tion company, has financed the total cost of 
repaving. 


Control Over Construction of Filling 
Stations and Driveways 


What is the practice of cities in controlling 
the construction of gasoline filling sta- 
tions and openings across the sidewalk 
and curb? 


HE construction of gasoline filling sta- 

tions and permission to make openings 
across curbs and sidewalks are subject to 
rather stringent control in many cities. For 
example, Kalamazoo, Michigan, has set up 
specific requirements as to minimum stand- 
ards. An application must be submitted in 
which detailed information is set forth in- 
cluding a complete set of plans drawn accu- 
rately to a scale such that one inch of the 
plan equals not more than four feet on the 
ground. A plan and elevation of the main 
building must be included showing its gen- 
eral architectural style and the materials 
and color of its exterior. If the plans show 
a variance from thé minimum standards set 
up by the city, permission to build the sta- 
tion is withheld. The city has drafted sam- 
ple plans and requirements for layouts of 
filling stations for corner locations and for 
mid-block locations. Permission for the 
construction of a filling station is granted 
only by resolution of the city council in 
regular session. 
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The number and width of the driveways 
permitted across curb and sidewalk are mat- 
ters over which cities have complete con- 
trol. A city may go so far as to refuse per- 
mits for curb cuts needed to gain access to 
the station, and existing permits for curb- 
sidewalk cuts can be cancelled. The city is 
limited in the extent to which it can go only 
by what the community as a whole thinks is 
reasonable. If a city were to pass an 
ordinance limiting the opening across the 
curb and sidewalk to 25 feet and a property 
owner who thought he was adversely af- 
fected by the ordinance would take it to 
court, the court would base its decision 
very largely on what could be shown to be 
reasonable. If leading citizens and property 
owners were to appear in favor of the 
ordinance, then the city’s case probably 
would stand. If, on the other hand, they 
were to oppose such a provision, it is likely 
that the property owner would win and the 
city would have to pass a new ordinance 
limiting the width perhaps to 30 feet. 

Perhaps the most common width allowed 
is 25 feet at the sidewalk line. In Dayton, 
Ohio, driveways of eight feet and over are 
termed special privileges and a license can be 
granted only after approval by the city 
council. However, before this is done the 
application containing detailed information 
together with a blueprint plan must be sub- 
mitted in quadruplicate. The application 
must be advertised for two weeks and a 
hearing held. The application must be ac- 
companied by $5 for the permit, plus an 
additional $5 for advertising. After the ad- 
vertising has been paid for the balance of 
the $5 is returned to the applicant. Dayton 
has established regulations which place 30 
feet as the maximum width for such drive- 
ways. If two exits are required, the city per- 
mits a second or even a third driveway, but 
these drives cannot be closer than six feet. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, allows two driveways 
but the maximum width of any drive cannot 
exceed 30 feet face to face of the curb with 
which the driveway must be bounded on 
each side. 

Winnetka, Illinois, requires that the drive- 


ways may not be over 16 feet in width at 
the lot line but may flare out to a greater 
width at the curb at the discretion of the 
superintendent of public works. A permit 
for one additional driveway of equal width 
may be granted if upon investigation it is 
found that the construction and maintenance 
of such a driveway will not substantially im- 
pair, endanger, or interfere with the public 
safety. Colorado Springs, Colorado, forbids 
any single opening at the curb in excess of 25 
feet and in general only one such opening is 
allowed on one frontage. Under special con- 
ditions two openings of 25 feet each are 
permitted provided that at least eight feet 
of sidewalk is left between them for a safety 
island for pedestrians. Hamilton, Ohio, 
limits single driveways to 40 feet in width 
and if two are permitted they are not to 
exceed 30 feet each. 

There are a few general regulations which 
a city should consider adopting in con- 
trolling cuts across the curb and sidewalk 
for filling stations. It may be advisable to 
include in the permit a provision that it may 
be revoked or modified by the city council. 
In such case, or if the location is abandoned, 
the owner should be required to remove the 
driveways and restore the sidewalk, park- 
way, and curb so as to conform with the re- 
mainder of the curb and sidewalk on the 
street, and that such work be done to the 
satisfaction of the city and without cost or 
expense to the city. Where application is 
made for more than one driveway, an in- 
vestigation should be made to consider the 
amount of pedestrian and vehicular traffic on 
the street and sidewalk adjacent to the 
property. Consideration should also be given 
to the grade or elevation of the street with 
which the driveway is to be connected and 
the proximity of the driveway to any street 
intersection, railroad, fire or police station, 
or school or church. The city should require 
that when the driveway is constructed the 
existing curb and gutter and sidewalks be 
removed and replaced as part of the drive- 
way and that the driveways within the 
street limits should be reinforced and not 
less than 6 inches thick. 









































Tax Problems Not Whole Story 


IR: Please accept my thanks for your recent 
communication calling a‘tention to your val- 
uable magazine. May I state that I am at the 
present moment devoting my entire time to tax 
problems as they relate to our county and state. 
I do not see wherein your publication could be 
of any material benefit to me, in that it deals 
with civic administrative problems rather than 
those of an economic nature. 
G. A. RAYMER. 
Secretary, 
Orange County Tax Council 
Santa Ana, California 
One way to secure better government at 
lower cost is to improve methods and tech- 
niques by which governmental activities are 
administered. Many cities are showing that 
through effective administration local serv- 
ices can be extended and improved and unit 
costs reduced at the same time. PuBLIC 
MANAGEMENT attempts each month to bring 
to its readers the best practices and new 
developments based on actual experience and 
application.—EbDITor. 
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RED O. SE 
Courtesy Richmond Times-Dispatch 


HENRICO CoUNTY, VIRGINIA, ON JUNE 29 VoTED 
TO KEEP THE MANAGER PLAN 


Across the Editor’s Desk 
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Catching Cop Watchers Not New 


IR: I note with interest in the June issue of 
PuBLIC MANAGEMENT, the article entitled 
“Catching the Cop Watchers.” 

Mr. Higgins refers to the method as the new 
way of getting cop watchers. Let me say that 
there is nothing new about the method as de- 
scribed in this article with the exception of the 
radio, since I know from personal experience 
that the same method was used by many of the 
small towns along that famous highway known 
as “The Valley Pike” along the Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia, between Staunton and Win- 
chester as much as 25 years ago, and proved 
such a revenue producer that some of these 
towns erected and maintained lights along the 
pike paid for entirely from fines collected from 
speeders. 

They simply marked a given distance along 
the highway, placed an officer with a stop watch 
at each end, and had telephone communication 
between the two officers. Of course, the said 
officers were somewhat hidden behind poles. 
trees, or anything else which might furnish 
sufficient cover. 

I might add that this method has been out- 
lawed by the laws of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina for the last eight to ten years, the reason 
for the change in this legislation being that the 
setting of such traps became so obnoxious to 
the public that the change was practically forced 
upon the legislature. 

These comments aré not intended in any way 
as a criticism upon our Kansas City contem- 
porary, but merely for the purpose of correct- 
ing the impression that there is anything new 
about the method. 

H. A. YANCEY 
City Manager 
Durham, North Carolina 


Enjoys Public Management 


IR: I very much enjoy reading PuBLIC 

MANAGEMENT . : . particularly the depart- 
ment in which different cities give their experi- 
ence relating to some universal city practice. .. . 
All in all, I believe that PusLic MANAGEMENT 
fills a great need and virtually alone furnishes 
the inspiration for betterment in municipal gov- 
ernment for all cities, whether manager or not. 


C. A. CROSSER 
Secretary, Des Moines 
Bureau of Municipal Research 
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Power to Zone Outside City Limits 
Asked by Colorado Cities 


INETY-ONE municipal officials from 
22 Colorado cities attended the fif- 
teenth annual conference of the Colorado 
Municipal League at La Junta on June 17 
and 18. Action was taken by the officials: 
(1) approving the appointments of a League 
committee on training schools for municipal 
employees to co-operate with the state board 
of vocational education; (2) directing that a 
study be made of the overlapping terms for 
councilmen of third class cities; (3) approv- 
ing the appointment of a committee to draft 
a model municipal traffic ordinance including 
regulations governing trailer houses; (4) ap- 
proving the extension of zoning power of 
municipalities to a distance of at least one 
mile beyond the corporate limits of the city; 
(5) making the municipal finance officers 
a regular section of the League; (6) extend- 
ing the scope of the city managers’ section 
to include superintendents of municipal util- 
ities and making it a regular section of the 
League.—D. C. Sowers, secretary, Colorado 
Municipal League. 


City Destroyed by Fire to Rebuild ' 


on a Planned Basis 


Goss unusual legal and administrative 
devices have been adopted to carry out 
the program for the entire reconstruction of 
the town of Bandon, Oregon, according to a 
city plan designed and approved in advance 
of rebuilding. Bandon is the little industrial 
town of 1,500 population which burned to 
the ground last September 26. 

Title to more than 90 per cent of the 
property within the corporate limits of the 
town has been voluntarily pooled by means 
of a trust agreement. The agreement au- 
thorizes a Citizens Rebuilding Commission 
to place a valuation on each lot included in 
the pool on the basis of the 936 appraisal, 
and to negotiate with the Coos County 
Court for the purchase or exchange of any 
county owned parcels of property within the 
city or immediately adjacent to it. Later, 
when the final plans for the new town are 
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completed, the commission will reallocate the 
land, giving to each property owner parcels 
of property equivalent in value to what he 
contributed to the pool. The cooperative 
property pool permits the locating of streets 
and buildings and other improvements in the 
most desirable places. 

Both state and local planners have co- 
operated with the city officials of Bandon 
in the development of the program. At the 
suggestion of Chairman Ormond R. Bean of 
the Oregon State Planning Board, the 
Bandon City Council created a city planning 
commission under existing state law. Upon 
the request of the Board, a financial inven- 
tory of the city was made under the direc- 
tion of Herman Kehrli, executive director of 
the League of Oregon Cities, and a topo- 
graphic map of the town site was prepared 
by the Oregon State Highway Department. 
The Citizens Rebuilding Commission, as the 
agent of the property owners, acts as inter- 
mediary between the Oregon State Planning 
Board and the City Planning Commission 
and City Council of Bandon. 

A preliminary general plan for the new 
town, prepared by Harry D. Freeman, di- 
rector of the city planning commission of 
Portland and city planning consultant to the 
Oregon State Planning Board, was officially 
adopted by property owners on March 7, 
1937. According to this plan, the main site 
of the new Bandon will lie within the limits 
of the burned city, on high land overlooking 
the Pacific Ocean on the west and the 
Coquille River on the north. For the new 
town a developed area of only 450 acres, as 
contrasted with 905 acres in the old town, is 
needed to provide adequate residential, busi- 
ness and industrial districts, park and school 
sites, a resort section, and the street system. 
To protect the city from the waste of land 
and money proceeding from excess sub- 
division platting, and to provide reserves for 
future expansion, a belt of undeveloped land, 
zoned partly for agriculture, is to adjoin the 
city on the south and east. 

The business center, the civic center, the 
educational and recreational group, and the 
resort area are located at various points 
along a straight, wide central boulevard run- 
ning east and west. The business district is 
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relocated to provide adequate and safe traf- 
fic access to the rest of the city and to the 
main highway. Parking areas in the business 
district are located in the interior of business 
blocks. Nearby space is set aside for filling 
stations, garages and light manufacturing 
establishments of a type not objectionable to 
adjoining retail stores or residential areas. 
On “main street” frontage is available for 
drug stores, groceries, banks, hotels and the 
like. Transition from the business district to 
the residential area is to be accomplished by 
means of a civic center for public and semi- 
public buildings. An educational center is 
located on the central boulevard between the 
business district and the oceanside resort. 
Industrial establishments are to occupy the 
old business district on the low ground along 
the Coquille River. 

Several types of streets having definite 
uses are contemplated in the street pattern. 
The business district is surrounded by a belt 
boulevard which connects with the main 
highway. The central boulevard has already 
been described. Minor streets for residential 
use are to be no wider than necessary and 
will be uninviting to through traffic. The 
blocks are longer and the streets fewer than 
in the old town. Where practicable, dwelling 
groups with loop streets and a few cul-de-sac 
streets will be included in the final plans. 

The rebuilding program now awaits the 
completion of financial arrangements. The 
city council has been negotiating with the 
city’s bondholders to determine a basis for 
settlement of the public debt, which amounts 
to $279,775 and the Citizens Rebuilding 
Commission has been seeking funds from the 
federal government. Although no final de- 
cisions have been announced, progress has 
been reported—KENNETH D. GrIMEs, re- 
search assistant, American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials. 


High Tax Collection Postpones Action 
on New Revenues in St. Louis 


. city of St. Louis at the close of the 

fiscal year in April had a deficit of 
$2,017,590 in the city’s general revenue fund, 
the largest deficit in the city’s history. City 
officials decided to take action looking 
toward the elimination of this deficit during 
the current year. Early in June the St. Louis 
Board of Aldermen passed four bills to 
increase revenues and sent them to the 
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mayor. Those bills would impose a tax on 
cigarettes, a tax on advertising in newspapers 
and periodicals, a tax on amusements, and 
would increase the city gasoline tax one-half 
cent per gallon. 

The mayor, however, decided to postpone 
action on these bills. On June 8 a new law 
became effective which eliminated all penal- 
ties on delinquent property taxes if paid prior 
to July 1. As the result of special efforts by 
the collector, more than $3,000,000 of delin- 
quent taxes were collected during that period. 
The law reduces the penalties to one-fourth 
during July and August, and one-half and 
three-quarters during the remainder of the 
calendar year. 

Encouraged by the collections up to 
July 1, the mayor requested the board of 
aldermen to reconsider the four bills and 
announced that if the taxpayers would pay 
one-half of the outstanding delinquent taxes 
by early fall, the bills would not be adopted. 
At the beginning of the fiscal year the delin- 
quent taxes amounted to approximately 
$15,000,000.—CarTER W. ATKINS, director, 
Governmental Research Institute, St. Louis. 


High School Students Serve Apprentice- 
ships in City Hall 


Kew city of Escanaba, Michigan, with 
a population of 14,524, a few months ago 
in cooperation with the vocational training 
program of the senior high school took three 
high school students into the city hall as 
apprentices. They were carefully selected on 
the basis of their school records and an inter- 
view with the city manager as to their special 
interests and plans for the future. Two of 
these apprentices were put in the city engi- 
neer’s office and one in the municipal garage 
where they do what may be termed as labor- 
atory work and for which they receive high 
school credit. While assigned to specific 
tasks they also have an opportunity to learn 
about the various aspects of departmental! 
and municipal activities in general. This 
plan has proved so successful from the stand- 
point of the city that two students, wh: 
worked during last winter on a laboratory 
basis and who will_return to school in the 
fall, have been placed on an apprentice basi 
for the summer at $50 per month each. 
Tentative plans for next year include placing 
one or two apprentices in the water depart- 
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ment, one at the sewage disposal plant, one 
at the light plant, as well as two or three 
more in the engineering department. Several 
of the present apprentices will continue their 
studies at some university or college and 
work for the city during the summer months. 
The regular employees of the city approved 
the apprentice plan when they were assured 
that apprentices would not replace regular 
workers.—GEoRGE E. BEAN, city manager, 
Escanaba, Michigan. 


Municipal Gross Receipts Taxes 
on Utilities 


ASADENA, California, will receive 2 per 
cent of the gross receipts of the Los 
Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation under 
a new franchise just granted. This is a new 
source of income so far as Pasadena is con- 
cerned, and it is the policy of the city, ac- 
cording to City Manager C. W. Koiner, to 
grant utility franchises only on condition 
that the city receive a percentage of the gross 
receipts. Pasadena expects to receive $25,- 
000 a year from this source. A number of 
other cities, including Birmingham, Chicago, 
Omaha, Seattle, Spokane, and Tacoma, levy 
similar taxes. The governor of New York 
has asked for legislation which would au- 
thorize cities in that state to impose a gross 
receipts tax on utilities in order to secure 
needed relief funds. Similar legislation has 
been introduced in Ohio and Pennsylvania. 
New York City now has a 3 per cent gross 
receipts tax on utilities, and this tax was 
attacked by transit companies on the ground 
that the tax was an impairment of the obli- 
gation of the franchise contracts and was 
discriminatory because it applied to street 
railways but not taxicabs. The United States 
Supreme Court on May 25 denied the peti- 
tion of the companies for certiorari to review 
the decision of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the second circuit, 
affirming the action of the district court in 
favor of the city of New York. While the 
federal courts have consistently upheld the 
validity of the exercise of this taxing power 
by the city, a lower state court on May 21 
decided against the city, and in this case 
the city has made application to appeal the 
case to the New York Court of Appeals. 
Taxation of privately owned public util- 





ities yields a comparatively negligible pro- 
portion of the total revenues of United 
States cities. The highest apportionate yield, 
according to data recently obtained from 21 
larger municipalities by Editorial Research 
Reports, was reported by Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, which taxes seven separate utilities— 
transportation, telephone, electric, water, gas, 
garbage, and heating companies. The yield 
of all such taxes in 1936 was $262,491 or 
4.37 per cent of the total city expenditures. 
Chicago obtained $4,490,844 in 1936 from 
its 3 per cent gross receipts tax on elevated 
railroad, telephone, and electric companies, 
or 2.42 per cent of its total annual revenue. 
Utility taxes in Duluth, Minnesota, last year 
approximated .58 per cent of tax revenues; 
in Rochester, New York, 1.62 per cent; 
Newark, New Jersey, 1.87; Omaha, 3.06 
per cent; and in Spokane, Washington, 3.53 
per cent, of total income. 

Only five of the 21 cities surveyed by 
Editorial Research Reports indicate they 
receive free services from utility companies. 
In Birmingham, Alabama, the telephone com- 
pany grants the city a 33-1/3 per cent reduc- 
tion in rates; in Chicago the city hall has 
free telephone service and uniformed police 
ride transportation lines without charge; in 
Denver the city hall gets free phones; in 
Los Angeles certain officials ride transit lines 
without charge and school children get one- 
half fares; in Memphis $1,000 worth of tele- 
phone service is furnished free, and city de- 
partments get 1,500,000 cubic feet of gas 
free each year; in Portland, Oregon, police 
and firemen ride free, and school children 
get reduced fares. 


Centralized Assessing To Be Studied 
by South Dakota City Officials 


F pester of 108 municipal officials at- 
tended the fourth annual conference of 
the League of South Dakota Municipalities, 
held at Aberdeen on June 14 and 15. Action 
taken at the conference included: 

1. The executive committee was _in- 
structed to appoint a committee to make 
recommendations to the South Dakota Code 
Revision Commission on confusing points on 
municipal law. 

2. A study of the problem of annual com- 
pulsory audits for municipalities was au- 
thorized, with the results of the study to be 
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reported to the committee on legislation. At 
present only the first class cities, of which 
there are six, are required to have an annual 
audit. 

3. A study of some form of centralized 
assessing, which would retain municipal con- 
trol within municipalities, was authorized. 

4. The conference endorsed the principle 
that the federal government should extend 
to municipalities the same privilege of match- 
ing funds for municipal roads and streets 
which it now extends to counties on farm-to- 
market roads. 

5. The League adopted a new legislative 
procedure which includes a large policy- 
determining committee of 35 persons and a 
steering committee of three members to work 
with the legislature while that body is in 
session. 

6. The secretary of the League was 
authorized to gather the material and pre- 
pare procedure manuals on the subjects of 
registration and elections, and of the prepara- 
tion of ordinances——G. R. BRECKENRIDGE, 
secretary, League of South Dakota Munici- 
palities. 


Information Service for Cities 


Expanded in New York State 


PROPOSAL to establish a more ade- 

quate information service for municipal 
officials was approved at the annual meeting 
of the New York State Conference of Mayors 
held at Saratoga Springs late in June. The 
constitution of the Conference was amended 
to extend to third and fourth class villages 
the services of the Bureau of Municipal 
Information of the Conference. The charge 
for such service to villages having a popula- 
tion of less than 3,000 is to be $50 a year. 
The Conference was further empowered to 
establish information services for fire, police, 
public works, and other groups as rapidly 
as the finances of the Conference will permit. 
Favorable action also was taken: (1) ap- 
proving the calling of a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of villages having a population of 
10,000 or more to consider suggestions for 
the revision of the administrative set-up, (2) 
calling on the governor and legislature to 
enact laws which will give cities and villages 
a fair share of the revenue from the gasoline 
and motor vehicle taxes and permit the state 
to spend funds within the city limits for the 
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construction of pavements and bridges on 
main arteries of travel, (3) holding a special 
meeting of village officials to discuss the ex- 
tension of civil service to villages. 

The meeting, which was the twenty-eighth 
annual meeting of the Conference, was at- 
tended by 688 city and village officials rep- 
resenting a total of 112 New York munici- 
palities and exceeding by 13 per cent the 
attendance at last year’s meeting —WILLIAM 
P. Capes, executive secretary, New York 
State Conference of Mayors and Other Mu- 
nicipal Officials. 


Pre-Trial Hearings Expedite Court 
Calendar in Boston and Los Angeles 


| g-antehnonige hearings which originated a 
few years ago in Detroit and have proved 
so successful in Boston in the last two years, 
have recently been adopted in the superior 
court of Los Angeles, which, with its 50 
judges, is probably the largest single bench 
in the world. The pre-trial procedure was 
begun on March 1 in Los Angeles, where 
cases are set for preview about two weeks 
in advance of trial. The rules followed in 
Los Angeles appear to be more formal than 
those used elsewhere. No transcript of the 
discussion is taken, but when the hearing is 
concluded the judge dictates a memo of the 
proceedings, which includes a brief statement 
of the nature of the case, the contentions of 
counsel so far as he is advised of them, state- 
ments affecting material issues, and stipula- 
tions offered and accepted. This statement 
is typed, attested by the judge, and becomes 
a part of the official files of the case. 

In the Suffolk County (Boston) superior 
court, the pre-trial hearing procedure finally 
disposed of 58 per cent of the cases that 
came before the court during the first three 
months of 1937. Of 2,195 cases on the pre- 
trial list, 530 were settled at the pre-trial 
call. Of those ordered to the trial list, 315 
more were settled before getting on the list. 
There were a total of 293 defaults and non- 
suits at the hearing and 54 subsequently, and 
only 11 per cent resulted in motions for 
reinstatement or otherwise. Finally, within 
the 90 days, and before all had reached trial. 
there were 100 additional settlements. The 
pre-trial hearings have been extended to one- 
judge courts in smaller counties in Massa- 
chusetts. 
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The practice of holding pre-trial hearings 
involves the calling of cases in advance of 
calendar sittings, in order to find out whether 
the cases are ready for trial, whether plead- 
ings are settled, whether settlements are de- 
sired, what facts may be stipulated, and most 
of all, to determine the issues finally. The 
result of this practice is getting rid of dead- 
wood; to stabilize the trial calendar; to save 
calling witnesses to prove admitted facts; 
and to prevent quibbling over the issues 
in the trial room. With these objects in view, 
the whole matter may be very informally 
dealt with, but the memorandum submitted 
by the judge at the pre-trial hearing must 
govern the trial judge——HERBERT HARLEY, 
secretary, American Judicature Society. 


New Police Unit Puts Full Time on 
Traffic Accidents in Cincinnati 


INCINNATI’S new safety patrol of 85 

men swung into action on June 15 to 
give full-time attention to traffic work. Pre- 
viously, as in most cities, traffic work, includ- 
ing the accident phases, was done by scat- 
tered groups operating under various super- 
visions. The new arrangement brings the 
entire traffic function under a single head, 
centralizing the office work at the central 
station. The 29 motorcycle men, previously 
working traffic under district assignments, 
and that part of the foot patrol that has to 
do with traffic in the congested downtown 
districts, have been assigned directly to the 
safety patrol. 

Spot maps will indicate the dangerous 
sections to which the motive part of the 
patrol will give attention when not on a par- 
ticular accident and to which both cars and 
motorcycles are sent by police radio instruc- 
tions. 

Another change in approach to the safety 
problem is the decision to have police mem- 
bers of the safety patrol swear out warrants 
against violators of the traffic ordinances 
when they find them involved in accidents. 
In the past, accidents between two machines 
have more often than not resulted in “cross- 
warrants” being sworn out by both parties 
to the accident, in the hope that both would 
escape punishment for law violations, or 
costs for damages. With the members of the 
patrol taking the initiative, the chances for 
expert testimony and convictions are in- 
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creased. The idea is to do away with the 
plan of attorney compromise so often effected 
by the legal representatives of the parties to 
the accident. It is hoped that the result of 
public notice that the police are prosecuting 
accident cases will have a salutary preven- 
tion effect—Hrenry G. Hopces, Municipal 
Reference Bureau, Cincinnati. 


Important Annual Conferences for 


Municipal Officials 


GOVERNMENTAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION— 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, Aug- 
ust 30-September 2. Secretary-Treasurer, 
Robert M. Paige, 850 East 58 Street, 
Chicago. 

MUNICIPAL FINANCE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TIoN—Hotel Statler, Boston, Massachusetts. 
September 13-16. Executive director, Carl 
H. Chatters, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN PuBLIC Works AssOCIATION— 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia, 
October 4-6. Executive director, Frank W. 
Herring, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHIEFS 
oF PoriceE—Lord Baltimore Hotel, Balti- 
more, Maryland, October 4-7. President, 
L. V. Jenkins, commissioner of police, Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Civit Service AssEMBLY — Chateau 
Laurier, Ottawa, Ontario, October 4-8. Ex- 
ecutive director, G. Lyle Belsley, 850 East 
58 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN PuBLIcC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
—Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, October 
5-8. Executive secretary, Reginald M. At- 
water, 50 West 50 Street, New York. 

AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION — 
Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, October 
13-15. Executive director, Clifford Ham, 850 
East 58 Street, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL City MANAGERS’ AssoclI- 
ATION — Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, October 18-21. Executive director, 
Clarence E. Ridley, 850 East 58 Street, 


Chicago. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ASSESSING OF- 
FICERS — Hotel New Yorker, New York, 


October 20-22. Technical director, Albert 
W. Noonan, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL MuNICcIPAL LEAGUE — Seneca 
Hotel, Rochester, New York, November 
18-20. Secretary, Howard P. Jones, 309 East 
34 Street, New York. 























R. L. Billings. —Appointed city manager 
of San Leandro, California, on May 4, 
1937. Born in Minnesota on April 21, 1880. 
Education: high school. Experience: en- 
gaged in real estate and insurance business 
in San Leandro for the past ten years; was 
a member of the San Leandro 
city council for three years and 
mayor for the past two years; 
was formerly president of the 
Chamber of Commerce and real 
estate board in San Leandro. 

Katherine E. Conlin. — 
Appointed city manager of 
Windsor, Vermont, in March, 
1937, having served as acting 
manager since November, 1936. 
Born at Windsor, Vermont, 
March 11, 1905. Education: 
Four years in high school. Ex- 
perience: Served as secretary 
to former city managers for ten 
years. Miss Conlin succeeds CA 
George Austin, deceased. ‘ini 

J. Leslie Giddings. — Appointed city 
manager of Springfield, Vermont, on June 10, 
1937. Born at Reading, Vermont, on Janu- 
ary 9, 1893. Education: high school. Ex- 
perience: machinist, Jones & Lampson 
Machinery Company, Springfield, Vermont, 
for the last 27 years, holding the position of 
night superintendent for about one year prior 
to appointment as manager; was lister (as- 
sessor) 1925-30, and selectman, 1931-37, 
for the village of Springfield, and in 1935 
was town representative in the general as- 
sembly of the state. 

O. O. Johnson. — Appointed city man- 
ager of Three Rivers, Michigan, on June 17, 
1937. Born at Millersburg, Ohio, in 1886. 
Education: high school and electrical engi- 
neering course from International Corre- 
spondence School. Experience: city man- 
ager, Three Rivers, Michigan, 1918-23; city 
manager, Sturgis, Michigan, 1923-29; city 
manager, Three Rivers, Michigan, 1930- 
June, 1936; on staff of engineering depart- 


ment, Fairbanks-Morse and Company, 
1936 to date of appointment as city 
manager. 


O. M. Lanham. — Appointed city man- 
ager of Moultrie, Georgia, on July 15, 1937: 


Recent City Manager Appointments 





McCtLain 
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Born at Rome, Georgia, in 1885. Education: 
high school; private tutoring and correspond- 
ence courses in engineering equal to four 
years of college. Experience: maintenance 
engineer for a construction company in New 
York for several years prior to the War; 
chief engineer and efficiency ex- 
pert for a farm machinery com- 
pany in Rome, Georgia, 1919- 
21; private consulting engi- 
neering practice at Birming- 
ham, 1921-33; city manager, 
Rome, Georgia, 1933-37. 

C. A. MeClain.—Appoint- 
ed the first city manager of 
Lake Worth, Florida, on April 
16, 1937. Born at Allegheny 
City, Pennsylvania, on January 
16, 1890. Education: public 
schools and special courses. Ex- 
perience: was with National 
Ben Franklin Insurance Com- 
pany, 1906-14, also engaged in 
Y.M.C.A. work in Fresno, Cali- 
fornia, and Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, at 
various times during the same period; clerk 
and street commissioner, West View bor- 
ough, Pennsylvania, 1914-34; employed on 
Pittsburgh metropolitan sewer survey, 1935; 
engaged in the fire and casualty insurance 
business in Pittsburgh, 1936. 

Albin A. Rhomberg. — Appointed city 
manager of Dubuque, Iowa, on June 14, 
1937. Born in Dubuque on November 27, 
1901. Education: C. E. degree, 1922, Notre 
Dame University. Experience: instructor 
in mathematics, Notre Dame University 
during his last year in college; assistant city 
engineer, Dubuque, 1922-25; contracting 
partnership in building construction, Miami, 
Florida, for one year; structural drafting 
and valuation map work, Chicago and East- 
ern Illinois Railroad Company, Chicago, six 
months; structural work on Packard Motor 
Company power plant at Detroit, six 
months; field engineer for structural prod- 
ucts, Moellering Supply Company, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, six months; county engi- 
neer, Dubuque County, Iowa, 1928 to time 
of appointment as city manager. He suc- 
ceeds R. M. Evans who resigned after seven 
years as manager. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 


ITIES Get Expert Outside Help. At the 

request of municipal officials Public Admin- 
istration Service of Chicago is helping cities as 
follows: reorganization studies and development 
of improved budgetary, accounting, billing, and 
other operating procedures for the water, light 
and power department of Springfield, Illinois; 
reclassification and preparation of position speci- 
fications of all positions under the jurisdiction 
of the city council of Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
designing and installing systems of personnel 
administration in Kalamazoo, Michigan, and 
Stockton, California; reorganizing the police 
department of Greenwich, Connecticut; and 
reorganization of central accounting facilities 
in Wayne County (Detroit), Michigan. 


New Parks. The voters of Houston, Texas, 
recently approved bond issues of $200,000 for 
parks and $50,000 for swimming pools. Roanoke, 
Virginia, has voted a bond issue of $48,000 for 
the acquisition of about 35 acres of land for 
park purposes. 


Removal of Weeds and Rubbish. Pasadena, 
California, recently amended its comprehensive 
ordinance regulating the removal of weeds, rub- 
bish, and other materials. Where the city must 
do the work, a schedule of charges has been 
prepared ranging from $1.25 for the first 2,500 
square feet or any portion thereof to $5.75 for 
19,500 to 20,000 square feet. For each addi- 
tional 1,000 square feet or major fraction there- 
of over the 20,000, ten cents is added. 


City-County Buildings. The city of Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, 31,000 population, and Sebas- 
tian County, 54,000 population, are erecting a 
building at a cost of $520,000 which will contain 
city and county offices, city and county courts, 
and city and county jails. Central public build- 
ings occupied jointly by city and county are also 
found in Minneapolis; Seattle; St. Paul; Salt 
Lake City; Camden, New Jersey; Pittsburg, 
Coffeyville, and Parsons, Kansas; Mount Clem- 


* Chiefly from news letters published by Ameri- 
can Municipal Association, American Public Wel- 
tare Association, American Public Works Asso- 
ciation, American Society of Planning Officials, 
Civil Service Assembly, International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, International City Managers’ 
Association, Municipal Finance Officers’ Associa- 
tion, National Association of Assessing Officers, 
and the United States Conference of Mayors. 
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ens, Michigan; and Wenatchee, Washington. 
Data concerning these buildings have recently 
been compiled and published by the American 
Municipal Association. 


Street Car Track Removal. Cities which have 
recently made street car track removal a relief 
project include Asbury Park and Camden, New 
Jersey; Canton and Dayton, Ohio; Erie, Penn- 
sylvania; Grand Rapids, Michigan; Tulsa, Okla- 
homa; Wichita, Kansas; and Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. Canton, Dayton, and Erie salvaged the 
rails, getting from $9.35 to $12.75 a ton for the 
scrap iron. Action taken on this problem by 37 
cities is presented in a report recently issued 
by the American Municipal Association. 


New Type of Refuse Collection Equipment. 
Philadelphia has recently placed in service a 
new type of refuse collection wagon. For house- 
to-house collection of ashes and rubbish a two- 
wheeled rubber-tired wagon drawn by a single 
horse carries steel containers fitted with tight 
covers. The loading height is much lower than 
that of the former high wooden cart drawn by 
two horses. When filled, the containers are trans- 
ferred by means of a small rubber-tired crane 
to semi-trailers which take them to concentra- 
tion points in the district. Truck trailers draw 
trains of three or four trailers to the dump. 
A large caterpillar-tread crane unloads the 
trailers at the dump. 


New Ordinances. Tallahassee, Florida, has 
passed an ordinance requiring the posting of a 
public liability bond by operators of taxicabs. 
St. Louis has approved a comprehensive new 
ordinance relating to motion picture machines 
and nitro-cellulose films. Coronado, Florida, has 
adopted an ordinance banning distribution of 
handbills. Beaumont, Texas, has_ recently 
granted a franchise for operation of buses. 
Miami, Florida, has passed an ordinance defin- 
ing garbage, trash, and rubbish and regulating 
its collection and disposal. 


City-Owned Utilities Pay. In Rocky Mount, 
North Carolina, a city of 21,412 population, the 
municipally owned electric, gas, and water serv- 
ices pay nearly $200,000 to the general fund 
annually over and above interest, depreciation, 
and other charges, or enough to defray about 70 
per cent of the cost of all municipal service ex- 
cept schools. 
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Street Trade Ordinance. Birmingham, Mich- 
igan, has adopted an ordinance licensing boys 
and girls of certain ages engaged in street 
trades. A 25 cent annual license fee, renewable 
each December 31, requires licensees to be off 
the street between 10:00 P. M. and 5:00 A. M. 
and covers the selling or delivering of news- 
papers, magazines, and periodicals; and peddling, 
bootblacking, delivering goods, telegrams, so- 
liciting subscriptions, etc. 


Permits for Taxicab Stands. The Appellate 
Department of The San Francisco Superior 
Court recently held valid an 1880 ordinance 
which permitted the San Francisco Police Com- 
mission to issue special permits for taxicab 
stands. The taxi driver of one company was 
arrested for refusing to move from a zone in 
which another taxi company held a_ permit. 
The court upheld the order of the lower court 
sentencing the driver for a violation of the 
ordinance. 


Safety Commission in Buffalo, New York. 
The mayor of Buffalo has appointed a Safety 
Commission consisting of the mayor, the police 
and fire chiefs, and 17 citizens nominated to 
the mayor by various civic groups. The chief 
trouble so far, according to the Buffalo Munic- 
ipal Research Bureau, is to get the city author- 
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ities accustomed to the idea that all traffic mat- 
ters should be handled under the advice of the 
Commission. 


Municipal Liquor Store Profits. Municipal 
liquor stores in four Minnesota cities report net 
profits for 1936 as follows: Glencoe, $9,483; 
Long Prairie, $9,255 on a gross business of 
$37,074; Pipestone, $8,300 on a gross business 
of $45,912, $6,500 being transferred to the gen- 
eral fund; Tracy, $5,219 on a gross business of 
$28,064. 


Traffic Lines on Brick Pavements. Sixteen 
representative cities in all parts of the country 
recently reported to the American Public Works 
Association that the durability of painted traffic 
lines on brick pavement in dry, warm weather 
can be increased by using spray machines to 
apply good paint without thinning. The length 
of life of traffic lines on brick surfaces varies 
from one to three months. 


Park in Flood Area. Louisville, Kentucky, is 
acquiring property in a section which is fre- 
quently flooded and which has for a number of 
years been in a low-class residence section. Over 
$50,000 in private subscriptions is being used to 
augment the city funds to build a park in this 
area. 


Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments ana 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


eye OrEGON (301,815). Chief Exam- 
iner, Civil Service Board. Applicants should 
have experience in technical personnel work, 
especially testing. Salary, $200 a month. Apply 
to W. E. Marion, secretary, Civil Service Board. 

SANTA Monica, CALIFORNIA (37,146). Staff 
Member, Personnel Board. Applicants should 
have some experience in personnel work. Salary, 
$175 a month. Apply to Mrs. Doris Haney 
Jones, chairman, Personnel Board, Room 200, 
Juniper Building, Santa Monica. 

Fort Wortu, Texas (163,447). City Man- 
ager. S. B. Edwards, a local oil man serving as 
city manager since May 21, was ousted by the 
city council following a dispute over appoint- 
ments thereby creating the second vacancy in 
Fort Worth since the resignation of G. D. 
Fairtrace on April 9, following a council elec- 


tion on April 6. A wire from Mayor W. J. 
Hammond advises that the council wishes to 
receive applications from trained, out-of-town 
men and that appointment will probably be 
made soon. 


Port ARTHUR, TEXAS (50,902). City Man- 
ager. The city commission has not yet appointed 
a successor to R. L. Cooper who resigned re- 
cently after five years as city manager. Appli- 
cants must be qualified engineers who can also 
qualify as water superintendent and must be 
experienced city managers. Salary from $5,000 
to $6,000. Address applications to City Clerk 
A. F. Hine. 


GOVERNMENTAL RESEARCH AGENCY IN EAST- 
ERN City. Staff Member. A person with severa! 
years of municipal and research bureau experi- 
ence is desired. Apply to PuBLIC MANAGEMENT. 
850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 
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The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal adminis- 
trators from the monthly bulletin, “Recent Publications on Municipal 
Administration,” issued by the International City Managers’ Association. 


MopERN RULES OF PARLIAMENTARY PRO- 
CEDURE. By Robert D. Leigh. W. W. 
Norton and Company, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 1937. 106pp. $1. 

A simple, up-to-date, and practical manual of 
procedure, this book should prove a valuable 
supplement to the rules of the city council. 


(1) Recruit MANUAL. 38pp. (2) REPORT- 
ING REGULATIONS. 32pp. Police De- 
partment, Wichita, Kansas. 1937. 

The Recruit Manual was the basis of class- 
room instruction in the recruit training school 
held during July, 1937, in the Wichita Police 
Department. Reporting Regulations indicates in 
detail what reports are to be made by officers, 
and how. 


EXEMPTION OF HOMESTEADS FROM TAXA- 
TION. By J. M. Leonard and Rosina 
Mohaupt. Detroit Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research, 5135 Cass Avenue, 
Detroit. 1937. 30pp. 

This study presents the results of homestead 
exemption laws in 13 states and draws certain 
conclusions with respect to the application of 
such a law to Michigan. 


TRENDS IN RESIDENTIAL RATES: 1924 to 
1936. Cities of 50,000 Population and 
Over. By the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1937. 40pp. 15 cents. 

The tables and charts in this report present a 
graphic picture of the charges for residential 

electric service in 191 cities over 50,000. 


(1) ProBLtemMs OF ADMINISTRATIVE MAN- 
AGEMENT. 68pp. 15 cents. (2) FIscAL 
MANAGEMENT IN THE NATIONAL Gov- 
ERNMENT. 62pp. 20 cents. (3) PERSON- 
NEL ADMINISTRATION IN THE FEDERAL 
SERVICE. 75pp. 20 cents. By the Pres- 
ident’s Committee on Administrative 
Management, Louis Brownlow, Chair- 
man. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 1937. 

_ Of the five studies recently issued on admin- 

istrative management in the federal government, 

these three are of special interest to students 
and officials in the field of local government. 
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Statistics oF Ciry ScHoot SysTEMs: 1933- 
34. By United States Office of Educa- 
tion. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1936. 379pp. 30 cents. 

This report presents important data relating 
to the personnel and finances of school systems 
in cities of over 10,000 population. Trends 
within the past ten years and especially during 
the depression are presented on certain points. 


PuBLIC WELFARE BOARD AND COMMITTEE 
RELATIONSHIPS. By R. Clyde White. 
American Public Welfare Association, 
850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 1937. 
22pp. 35 cents. 

This report discusses types of public welfare 
boards and committees, organization, keeping 
informed regarding developments, and public 
relations of boards and committees. 


Liquor CONTROL IN MICHIGAN MUNIC- 
IPALITIES. By Ellsworth B. Cummings. 
Michigan Municipal League, 205 South 
State Street, Ann Arbor. 1937. 46pp. 
$1. 

This study summarizes city liquor control 
ordinances and problems in Michigan. It should 
be of especial interest to cities in states where 
liquor traffic is a state monopoly. 


TECHNOLOGICAL TRENDS AND NATIONAL 
Poticy. By the National Resources 
Committee. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 1937. 388pp. $1. 

This document represents the first major at- 
tempt to show the kinds of new inventions 
which may affect living and working conditions 
in the next 10 to 25 years. Published by a sub- 

committee headed by Professor William F. 

Ogburn, this report deals with the social implica- 

tions of new inventions in many fields. 


THE Work UNIT IN FEDERAL ADMINISTRA- 
TION. Papers read at meeting of Wash- 
ington chapter of Society for the 
Advancement of Management. Public 
Administration Service, 850 East 58 
Street, Chicago. 1937. 46pp. 75 cents. 

The papers dealing with executive load mea- 
surement and with work units in the fields of 
personnel and cost accounting should be of 
special interest to municipal officials. 

















In response to a widespread demand, there are now available in attractive pamphlets two 
series of articles which originally appeared in PUBLIC MANAGEMENT during 1936-37 — 


SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF CITIES 


by WILLIAM F. OGBURN 


From the Foreword—‘Many new movements have occurred in the 38 years since the last com- 
prehensive study of urban growth. These have been studied for the twentieth century and the 
results set forth in the accompanying chapters, which are the highly distilled results of a statis- 
tical laboratory into which huge volumes of figures and schedules are fed.” 70 pages. $1. Ten 
or more, 75 cents each. 


THE CITY’S ROLE IN STRIKES 


By Representatives of Labor, Employer, and Public 


Labor disputes occupy center stage today among the problems which face the nation, and city 
officials are on the front line. This pamphlet presents a new outlook and suggested methods for 
bringing reason and understanding into the industrial struggle. It is written by recognized 
authorities in their respective fields—labor, employer, and public—with the emphasis on what 
the city government and police can and should do in labor disputes. 22 pages. 50 cents. Ten or 
more, 25 cents each. 


Order from: 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
850 East 58 Street, Chicago 

















GOOD LOCAL GOVERNMENT $5.00 membership includes 


a vear’s subscription 
Comes Through ’ P 


to the 
Interest and Directed Effort National Municipal 
of Informed Citizens. Review 


THE NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 


Is the Focus 


of Citizen Activity to Improve the Structure and Adminis- 
tration of State, County, City, and Township Government. 


YOU ARE INVITED 


To Become a Member 


of this National Organization which Fortifies Citizens with 
Information and Methods in the Fight for Good Government. 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 


309 EAST 34th STREET NEW YORK CITY 







WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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